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THt READING .AND WRITING ABILITIES OF SWEDISH PUPIL?: 
A SURV£ir CF THE, DEVELOPMENT FROM GRADE 1~TG GRADE 12 



In a paper read at the 1973 UKRA Conference (Grundin 1975a) I 
presented the outline of a fairly large-scale Swedish study of 
the development of reading and writing ai)iTi ties during the comp- 
rehensive and the upper secondary school- years-^. i.e. from the age. 
of 7 to the age of 19. This study was planned and carried oui during' 

the period 1971 - .1975 at the Linkbping College of Education^ 

«. * 

The project comprised |two nrajor parts: ^ 

— a survey of the developraent- of certain reabing and writing 
skills in the comprehensive and uppers-secondary schools; andf 

— an attempt to establish - by means of, among other things, an 
inquiry among head teachers of Swedish - to what extejjit pupfU 
leaving school have reached satisfactory levels of reading and 
writing skills. ' v 



iti^ survey of skills development was made by-means of testing, on ^ 
two occasions with one year's interval between the testings, about 
2.600 pupils in Linkbping. The same tests and instructions were 
used on both occasions, and each subtest was used at as mtiy grade 
levels as was deemed feasible, in order to facilitate comparisons 
between grades as to- the level of reading and writing skills rea- 
ched. In grades 6 through 12 exactly the same test battery Vas given 
to all pupils. 



% 

0 



The inquiry among head teachers of Swedish, concerning minimum ^ 
satisfactory performance levels in pupils leaving school, v/as add- 
ressed to practically all such teachers in the country, i.e. about * 
950 teachers. More than 700 of those teachers' completed and returned 
the questionnaire. ^ 

Further details about the details of the study and information about 
the various subtests used can be found In the previous paper referred 
sto above (Grmidin' 1975a ). 

^ ■ I, . - ' 

In the |resent paper I will briefly summarise and comment upo^^tlhe • 
most important result^ of this study. The full report of the stud|y i 
has be«n published in>Swedish with a summary in English (Grundin 
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The general picture of^ the development of reading and writing 
/ abilities 

The generaT trend in th^ development of reading and writing abi- 
lities is illustrated in figure 1 , which summarises the results 
of five subtiBSts. The slope of the Tine connecting two points of 
measurement indicates the growth rate during that particular year. 
Differences like the one between^ say, the grade 4 mean 1972 (x) 
and the grade 4 mean 1973 (o) reflect sampling errors, in that 
they are means for different samples from two consecutive year 
groups. The figure shows the development for normal class andspe- 
cial class pupils in the comprehensive s.dhool (grades 1-9). In 
the upper secondary school the development is 'shown' for three dif- 
ferent types of study courses: the academic, including grades 10 - 
12, the semi-academic and^the vocational, ijicltiding grades 10 - 11. 

/ figure V to be inserted here / 

Growth in the abilities studied is, on the whole, . continuous from 
the school start to thfe end of the upper secondary school. The 
growth rate dec "eases, however; markedly with increasing pupil age. 
There are no clear indices Of stagnation or recess -/^except among 
pupils in the vocational cpurses jn the upper secondary school: 
these pupils seem to have reached their maximum ability level by 
the time they leave the comprehensive school. It is noteworthy that 
these pupils also were t|he only ones who did not take the subject 
Swedish during the year of investigation. 

The growth rate among special class pupils is generally similar to 
that of normal class pupils in the cprresponding grades. In some 
cases the differences between- the 1972 and the 1^73 samples of spe- 
' cial .class pupils are quite large, e.g. in grades 3, 4 and' 8. This 
reflects not only sampling errors, but/aUo the fact that the cri-* 
.teria for referring pupils to speci.aN classes may vary from grade 
to. grade. ' i 

I , \ . ■ : 

Growth rates at different tbi^'ty levels -> /are the gaps widening? 

As figure M inditates the growth rate among /specfal class pupilf 
Is roughly the same as that among normal class pupils. T^is'ls an 
interesting,' and ratVr unexpected finding^ ^t is normally assumed 
that any mental growth rate is slower for individuals below averag^ ^ 



P*rfofm»rtce 




j( : Mor*ial cUts mean ,197^ 




Figure 1 General development of reading and writing 
al)ility, grades 1 - 12. v 
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and more rapid for those above average, i.e. differences between 

individuals increase with age (cf. e.g. Ljung 1965 and Olson 1959). 

If the gap between normal and special class pupils remains fairly 

constant for a number of years, this may indicate that the school 

has been at least partially successful in its attempt to provide' 

' compensatory education for children with learning disabilities or 

similar handicaps. . • 

B ' ' ^ ' 

The growth rates at different abjTity levels have also been studied 

for each subtest. The results show that the gaps between ability 
groups remain fairly constant in some skills and increase moderate- 
ly in other skills. The school seems to some extent successful in 
preventing the gaps from widening, buf^it does not manage. to close 
those gaps - it cannot even make them more -narrow. Most ^e^ucators 
would, I believe, agree that the school must try to compensate for 
various handicaps and disabilities. JiJhis probably goes even for 
those who want society to be different, so that handicaps are not 
produced to the present extent.) Yet few educators are likely to 
be of the opinion that it should be the objective of the school to 
close entirely the 'performaace^gaps' between groups of children 
•at different ability levels. . '* 

Performance differences , among classes in the^same grade 



It is a well known fact that the performance level in any school 
subject may vary considerably from classroom to classroom. It is '.j 
Tar6ly possible, though, to compare the differences mong classes / 
in the same grade to differences between grades. SCfch comparisons / 
can be made - and have been made -^in the present study. The results 
show a considerable overlapping between grades jin terms of class / 
means from grade 3 and upwards. This means that a weak class in 
grade 4 is below the top classes in grade 3. And in the higher grd- 
des the overlapping Ms even greater: a weak normal class in grade? 
9 can perform at a level which is equivalent to the ovei^l.l nfean | 
for grade 61 And i,n vocational classes in grades 10 and^ll the class 
mean may be very close to grade 7 or even grade -6m^*^« ^ 

These differences am9ng classes havft, of course, important implica- 
tions fbr the teaching of reading and'writing. But the differencei^*^ 
are, also likely to influence greatly teachers* conceptions about 
what is the normal performance level in a particular gr?(de. If a 

'6 
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teacher's experience is- limited either to 'weak' clas^ses or to 
classes with a high performance level, his judgment about what, 
should be expected of the average pi/pil may be very rmjch biased 
(cf. discussion belowand in Grundin 1975b). 



Performance and s ocio- economic status - 

^ — - " c ' — — — — 

The effect on academic performance of social or socio-economic han- 
dicaps has been demonstrated in numerous studies. The findings of 
this study support tfje view that there is a substantial correlation 
between socio-economic status of a pupil's family and the pupil's 
reading and writing performance. It has also been possible to study 
the size of the. performance differences between various socio-econo- 
'mic groups in comparisDn to -the, differences between grade levels. 

The average growth curves for SES group 3 (mainly working-class 
children) and SES group 1 (upper middle-class and upper class ohild- 
^ ren) are particularly interesting to compare-. Throughout the comp- 
rehensive school years those curves'are approximately parallel, i. 
e. the gap between SES groups 1 and 3 is considerable already after, 
one or two years in school, but after that it remains fairly cons- ' 
tant. The size of the difference between"" SES groups 1 and 3* is very 
.considerable:- tha||ean difference^*sM'fi general equivalent to the 
difference betwee^the overall means for grade 6 and-grade 9. In 
other words, the working-class children seem to lag threel academic 
years behirid the uj:^er middle-class children in terms^f /Reading 
performance. To whaij^^extent this is a genuine handicap in. readihg 
ability and tq what extent it^reflects the^fact that middle-class 
values and norms largely dom;ina\e our school system cannot be deter- 
mined on the basis of the test data availabrle here^ 

On the. whole, then, the comprehensive seriool seems to leave the 
gaps in terms of-fr^rfomiance between 'different socio-economic 
groups unchanged. The differences existing after the' first school 
ye^r - and^ presumably already when the chi Idren start school - 
still exist when-the pupils leave school eight years later. Tt is 
an objective of the modern comprehensive school to help to cpmpea- \ 
sate for the spcio-econbmically determined learning handicaps expe-. 
rienced by large groups of children/ The Swedish comprehensive ' 
school is obviously far.fiiwi fi^^lly successful in this respect. It 
is possible,; though, thiat it is more successful than immediately 
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appears, since the/gaps between the socio-economic groups can be 
expected to grow v/ider and wider, if no compensatory attempts are 
made. The fact that the gaps do not widen with increasing^pupil 
age may, therefore, indicate t^)^rt the school is partly successful 
in its efforts to compensate for socio-economic Handicaps, 

S .ft 

Functional reading. abil ity among school' leavers * 

. ^ r • . - • . * 

There is in^^Sweden no commonly accepted definition, of functional 
reading ability or functional literacy. These concepts have, in ' 
fact, only recently been used in Swedish discussions about reading. 
There seems to be no international agreement, either, as to what • 
constitutes functional literacy. Expressed in- grade level equiva- , 
lents, functional liter^y can mean, apparently, aiiythiog f.rom 
reading ability at ^rade 4 lev.el to ability ^a^ grade 9 level. In 
my opinion, reading ability at the level which is normally reached 
after six years irf the Swedish comprehensive school constitutes a 
reasonable criterion of functional literacy in a society,. wf\ich 
relies heavily, like most industrial or post-industrial societies, 
upon th^f printed word; for communication of information.lt should 
be notetf: that 'in Swed^en pupils normally leave grade 6 at the- age of 
13. < • ' , 

To what extent do Swedish pupils fail; to tneet^this criterion - or 
other cri'teria - of functional literacy? In table 1 data about three 
different criterion levels are includedj^ the grade 3, grade 4 and 
grade^ criteria* For each category of school leavers are indicated 
the p^centages of pupils wl^ have not reached the criterion levels 
before leaving school at the age of 16. 

/ table 1 to be inserted here / 

t 

About 95 per cent of the pupils leaving grade 9 - including ^special 
class pupils - have reaghed or surpassed the grade 3-and. grtide 4 • 
criteria. And some 85 per cent have re^ached -^or surpassed - the 
grade 6 criterion. Cqnsequfently, some 15 per cent of those leaving 
the^comprehensive school have not surpassed the grade 6 criterion 
of functional literacy; Thus, a substantial proportion of our youngr 
people leave school with reading and writing abilities ^J^at can be * 
considered insufficient in view of Ihe demands of^the sj0c>ety in — ^ 
fiich they are going to live ajid work. Q . ^ ^ 



Table 1 Percentages of school leavers whoGol perforfnoiice/o: 
! certain iei:tc;-is bcflow different crr\eria of 
' . tional literacy. 
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Cri be- -^i Test 
ripn j 


Grade Upper Secondary school 
^ ^Voca- Semi- Acade- 

Q 

' ♦ • ^Gtional .acad. ' mic 


Grad-o 3 RC /'"^ 
mean ' SBL 
COPX 


■3.4 -4.0 .0.8 • O.d 
3.6 1^.1.9. • '0.0 0.0 • 
0.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 


■ - . [» 
Gra^e 4 . JcC 
meaA ^ SFL 

, . copy" 


'6.4 9.0 ^ 3.1 0.0 
i6.'6 ' 1.4 0.2 
1.'9 0.0 0.0 0.0 ^ 

- 4.3 14.2 0.5 o;o *. ^ 


Grade 6° RC , 
•SPlli 

copy 

RR 

RC-KC 
PRW 


' — . — J. ' ' 

16.3 27.7. 8.8 1.4 
18.2 ' 43.6. 4-3 1.8 
12.0 ^34.3 2.9 ■ . 0.5 
20,6 42.3 15.5 3.7 
13 il ' 32.9" 6.0 2.6 
14.0 18.9 ■ 1.6 , .1.6 / 



Note ; Abbreviations for tests are explained as follov/s: 

Rtj : •** Reading comprehension, cloz6 typp 
KC-I'iO : .Ditto with majtiple-^hoice questions 
Sph : Spelling \ . . 

'COPY Handwriting (copying of prose text) 
RR : Reading rate 

PRW : 'Practical reading <fe writing skills* 
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Since I read this paper at the 1975 UK^ Gofiference, accounts of'' 
my research have been fairly vvidely publicised. Unfortunately, the 
term 'functional illitera^te' has been used -'for example in The 
Times Educational Sup'^lement (Duckenfield 1975) r as a label for 
those who reach adulthood with reading and writing abilities not 
exceeding the' grade 6 level. 'Functional illiterate' - a phrase ' 
coined in' this context by a Swedistj journalist - is a misnomer, as 
there can be nothing functional abbut lacking an ability. To use 
this phrase in the present context is also - and that is more seri- 
ous - mislea-ding, since it conveys- the idea that a person reading^ 
only at grade 6 level is almost illiterate, ^d this i€,. of course, 
far from true, since the average 13-year-old has quite well develo- 
ped reading and writing skills. The average diff-erence'in ability 
-between a 13-year-old a n^ a 16-year-olcl is also much smaller than 
the average difference between, say, a 10-year-old and a 13-year-olc 
(cf . i'igure 1 .above). ^ 

■* 

Teachers'' estimates of minimum satisfactory performance levels for 
school leavers ' . " 

A survey of the actual devel^BpfB^nt of pupils' reading and v;riti'ng ■ ^ 
abilities can tell as nothing aboiJt whether we should be satisfied 
or dissatisfied with the present situation. In order to shed some 
light upon this problem we carried out an inquiry where experienced 
teachers (i.e. head teachers of Swedish) were asked to indicaXre - ^ 
for each test: employed in our survey - what, in their opTnTon,.is , 

'the minimum level of performance an average pupil leaving school 
sho*uldr>each, before he is considered to have given proof of sa 
factory ability.' In other words, teachers were asked to indi 

.for each test, what score they belj^eve constitutes the mini|^ satis 
faetory performance level. " 
r " ■ , , • . ■• , ' 

■jfKrt unexpectedly this proved*a^ery difficult task. A number' of 
teachers refused to make^*WTy^udgTnent>v as they considered the task 
impossible. Many teachers also found. ftvdiffi cult to make the ne?^- 
sary distinction between what they beHeVe pupils ca n^perform and 
what they think pupils ought to be able to perfonrtlv ^I have dis'jfc^yfesQd; 
tijese problems in -a paper in the new UKRA- periodiqal "Reading Edu 
cation"" (Grundin 1975b), to which the reader is referred for a more 
detailed exposition. • ^ ; j 




There are great variations between teachers' (^pfnions -regarSTng^ ^ 
the estimates of minimum satisfactory performance 'levels for school 
leavers of ee^ch category (comprehensive school., upper secondary 
academic, s*emi-academit and vocational) / This leads to considerable 
overlapping between categories of school leavers. Some upper secon— 
dary school teachers demand less of a grade 12 pupil ij/ an $cddemic 
course that other teachers demand of the average grade 9. pupil I And 
vice versa: some cbmprehensi ve school teachers demand more of tfie 
average grade 9 pupil than other teac'hers demand of the average 
grade 12 ^upi.ll Such wide di-^ferences in teachers' jud^meat have, ^ 
of course, far-reacl)ing implications for any attempt to evaluate 
the results of the school 's rerading and writing instruction by 
means of inquiries among teachers. . ' - . 

In spite of the great variations between teachers' judginents, there 
is fairly good agreement between the average demands - or expecta- 
tions. - of teachers,' on the one hand, and the average, ^)erformance 
leveT'of the pupils, on the other. Tjiis particularly true, of pupils 
in grade 9. It must be e^nphasWied, though, «that this doe:^ not ne- 
cessarily mean that most teachers are satisfied with" the perf^Fmance< 
level of* the average school leaver." A teacher may be disVatisfieti 
and yet accept, reluctantly, the pr^sent'situation - perhaps simply 
7 ^because he does not b^l^^ th^t any marked improVem^entHs .possible. 
In other v/ords, it is impossible to tell to what'extent our questi- 
onnaire replies 'reflect resignation rather than genuine satisfaction 

Consequences for educational Vesearch arid practice 

y ... / 

As r^§€H^ -th^ need for future ^research my findings point above all 
to the importance of Studies^ of functional literacy: what can ^e * 
expected or demanded; how can we^teach or hejp pupils to learn - 
the ski IT'S they need'etc. The studies needed are not simpily empiri- 
cal studfes of abilities and teaching Or lea inning outcomes. We also 
need analyse? of a more phi losophical • nature, where the value sys-' 
terns underlying v&rious kinds of evaluati1)n of reading abilities 
are studjed, are ma^le 'v^isible'; where the implications of various 
ways and means of avaluating reading ability are spelle^dout in v 
great detai I etc. 

For educational practice the findings discussed here should have ^ • 
consequences primari"\|c wrthin the following areas: 

\ y-' The formulation of objectives for the reading and ^writing inst-^ 

ru^^ and-pr^ii^ie formulations are ,ne^4fd, |^ 



•preferably with/ reference to a v/ideTy acceptable* definition of 
functional 11 teracy. ». * . 

The organisational and instructional prerequisites for a conti- 
nuous, systematic training of reading and writing abilities 
throughout the school years: those prerequisites-must be care- L. 
fully analysed, particularly with reference to the higher'school 
stages. N . • , V 

The allocation of instructional resources to various subjects: 
it should be considered whether the total effect of schooling : ; 
could be improved by dfevoting more' resources to the training 
^ of basic communication skills. > * -/ ** 

— The education and further education of teachers: all teachers, ; 

but jabove all the teachers of Swedish, shpuld'.be better equipped 
^ to help their pupils- t;o develpp basic reading and writing skill's 

The conclusions that can.be drawn from this Swedish study of the v 
development oT reading and writing abilities through the ages. 7 td, 
19 years are, in several respects, similar to tPlos of the British ]\ 
Bullock Commit*^ (Department df Education and Science 1S75). 
particular, both my study and the studi<es and-analyses of /the Bof- 
lock Cpmmittee point to th^ need to redefine the teaching pf^ reading; 
so that it is made clear to al f those concerned that- there mi^t be* - 
a continuous' effort throughout the school years. My conclusions v y 
therefore fully endorse the third of the BulloW.Committee'S'lnain' * 
recommendations: * * ^ 

' . . . • . ■■ \ .. .. . 

"Every school sl^Ltld. devise a systematic policy for the deve-lop-!,- 
ment of reading competency in pupils^of ^all ages and ability ' -^ 
levels." (op. cit., p 514). / - - ^ '. 
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